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merits about with him) he stabbed a vein. Blood at once
spurted out; but so far from Lacenta being a tranquil
spectator, he thought his wife was going to be killed.
Taking hold of his lance, he swore " by his tooth" that
if she lost her life he would have the heart's blood of the
surgeon. However, the latter remained calm, and begged
Lacenta to be patient, whilst he drew off about 11 ounces,
after which he bound up the woman's arm and told her
to rest perfectly still till the next day. The result was that
her fever abated and she had no more fits, while her hus-
band Lacenta came, surrounded by all his attendants,
bowed low, and kissed the hand of Lionel Wafer. Then
the attendants did the same, or if they could not get hold
of his hand kissed his knee or his feet; after which he
was put in a hammock and carried about on the men's
shoulders.

He then lived some months amongst the Indians,1
" who in a manner adored him". Several of them had been
slaves to the Spaniards and had made their escape. They
now expressed a desire to be baptized, " but more in order
to have a European name than from anything they knew
about Christianity". Wafer went on several hunting ex-
cursions with Lacenta, and on one of these, towards the
beginning of the dry season, they passed by a river
where Spaniards were gathering gold. Stealing softly

1 Lionel Wafer, in describing these Darien Indians, many of whom were tall,
shapely, and handsome, lays great stress on the not infrequent occurrence amongst
them (and other Amerindians of the Panam& Isthmus) of albinoes, whose skin was a
metallic white or dead white, while their bodies were covered all over with a short,
milk-white down which added to the whiteness of their skins. The men would have
white bristles for beards, though they would usually pluck these out. The down,
however, all over their bodies they never tried to get rid of. The hair of their head,
which was milk-white also, was fine and silky, and inclined to a curl at its termina-
tions. They were moon-eyed, and did not see so well as the other Indians, their eyei
being weak. They were only at their best in the moonlight, " when they were all Ufe
and activity, running abroad and skipping about like wild bucks".